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Hends and relatives, there was no one to remind me of my child-
aood days, and succeeding events had been so absorbingly vital
;o my existence as to drive all but a few sketchy pictures from my
mind.
That was about all I could remember and I had no desire then
for more details, which I imagined could only be unpleasant.
Understanding my feelings. Grandma curbed her curiosity, doubt-
less pleased at the extent to which she and Grandfather had taken
the places of any relatives I may have had. But she was decidedly
uneasy about my future.
"Carlos will never be a farmer," she predicted time and again.
"He's got the gift of tongues and a double crown; he'll travel far
and eat bread in many kingdoms."
But the farm had its points. Plenty of food, no great discomforts,
no restraining laws, no heavy-handed police. With a good hired
man to do the work and a reliable almanac to consult, farming
seemed easy and almost foolproof. Every important undertaking
was governed by signs and portents set forth in this popular
manual, which, when rightly interpreted and observed, insured
success. Planting, harvesting, preserving fruit, setting hens, killing
hogs, soap-making, all were favourably or unfavourably influenced
by the moon, stars and planets. Of this both Grandfather and
Grandma were firmly convinced. When the sign was right, every-
thing hummed, and when it was not we waited until it changed.
As waiting was one of the things I liked to do, Grandfather's
arguments were gaining weight with me and New York's crowded,
hard-bitten east side was fading into the realm of half-forgotten
memories.
The disturbing element proved to be Uncle Ike. After having
been admitted to the bar, he had located in the Black Hills, of
all places, and had sent Grandma some money from Deadwood*
That alone was enough to excite a far less restless disposition than
mine. One of his first cases had been the defence of a man charged
with killing an Indian, an added fillip to my imagination. Why
not study law and become his assistant? He had not gone to school
beyond the eighth grade, and I was that far along now. All he
had done was to get a job in a lawyer's office and read a lot of
books, then pass an examination.
It was clear that the law also had its attractions. Throughout
the winter his letters, with an occasional Deadwood newspaper
containing accounts of stage-robberies, troublesome Indians and